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A Sorry Sacrifice 


ABIES, since Mussolini seized the power in Italy, 
have grown into soldiers, most of them with no 
ideas outside the scope of one despot. But 

there does seem to be one limit to public docility. 
For a dozen years the Leader clamors for more children, 
and the birthrate falls. Now he has offered still higher 
premiums. While he is shouting for new territory 
whither the surplus population can migrate, he is also 
pleading for a larger population, for more cannon fod- 
der, to gain more land, to relieve a more crowded 
Italy. 

Yes, it 1s a dismal picture, and happy are we, with 
our resources, our lucky situation, and our seven 
hundred years of inheritance of the British tradition 
of increasing freedom. However, there are more than 
one way of being supine. There are more ways than 
one of losing the mountain air of freedom. 

Perhaps it would be fair to indicate that, al- 
though the Russians have not been at the business of 
artificially stimulating babies as long as Mussolini 
has, they have made a start, and a bad one. Only a 
few years ago they were encouraging just the opposite 
movement, and legalizing certain checks usually not 
legalized elsewhere. Last year they swung around, 
and with their usual sweeping simplicity announced a 
plan to double the population in twenty-five years. 
So far the most instructive result is that they have 
noticed, after launching their drive, that they are not 
equipped to furnish extra beds, doctors or nurses for 
the increased population-activity of the mothers. 
One might suppose a little thing like that would be 
considered in advance. 


Curing Mind and Body 


Two speeches of J. Edgar Hoover, head of thy 
G-men, have seemed to me of special interest. Speak 
ing to the college of Notre Dame he pointed out, witl} 
convincing clearness, the hopelessness of controllin 
crime as long as we allow our politics to be corrup 
The difference between the record of crime in thi 
country and the record in England or Canada is in t 
main a difference in political honesty. Speaking to t 
Chicago Boys’ Club, Mr. Hoover took a similar theme 

His business, however, is control of the crim) 
forces. There is another repeated problem—how tj 
cure criminals of the disease of being criminals. Thi} 
right punishment will do much. But there is a realm 
of cure that goes beyond what mere punishment cajij 
bring about. 

Crime is a disease. It must be treated as a disease 
If a man has pneumonia, the doctor does not sudden 
pronounce him well and tell him to take on full work 
The convalescent does a little the first day, more tk 
second, and not the whole amount for several weeks. 

So it should be with crime. Unless a criminal is af 
old offender his liberty should soon be given to hi 
gradually. There should be furloughs, after a fet 
weeks, if good conduct suggests them. The man q@ 
furlough should have to sleep in a public building, b | 
ing there, say from ten to eight, and registerin 
The rest of the time he could spend with his family 
He would have the money he had earned in the prisoil| 
The power to earn money is an essential part of ¢ 
He would have the satisfaction of using this indicati¢d 
of success for his wife or his mother. He would n 
have to seek his self-esteem in boasting to his ga 
about outwitting the prison authorities. 

At first he would be released Saturday, and wou 
return to the prison on Monday. The returns wou 
be less frequent, and the absences longer and mo 
frequent according to his progress. 

The present parole system is defective in havit 
no organized work, and no gradual increase of earné 
freedom. 


i 
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A Vice Indeed 


Gambling, even in its simpler forms, is usually ¢ 
undermining vice. Never, I think, has moral dif 
moralization struck me so vividly in the human coull 
ees as in a group of young men in a gamblil 

all. 
_ But there is a national gambling spirit, also, t 
is not so simply to be disposed of, since it is akin to ti! 
pioneer ambition that was once a virtue, and, shadé 


i) 
still may be. Constant education, it cannot too ofti} 
be repeated, is necessary to successful democracy. NM} 
larger question confronts us now than this: are we 
continue using our soil and our other basic weal 
merely from the point of view of what individuals mij 
make next year, or are we to escape the fate of ot 
nations, that were rich once and now are poor, by a | 
ing as trustees of what we have received from natuy} 
It is not a case of intellectual doubt. We kn#il 
what must be done. The problem is merely whet 
or not we are willing to take a view reasonably loi 
The legislators will do it if the public will do it. . 
democracy cannot pass along the responsibilill 
The privilege of deciding our own fate is ours. _|/ 
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Impressions of Central Europe 


Imre Domonkos 


LARGE part of our time abroad my wife and I 
spent in the university centers of Central 
i Europe. If we are qualified to paint a picture 
jf conditions, it will be such a picture as one can get 
fh. the educational environment. The German stu- 
jents, in their desire to contact the scholars, do not, as 
Je in America do, have loyalty to one institution. 
vheir emphasis is rather on academic knowledge. 
like the English, the Germans have long interse- 
vester vacations for field trips. As is customary with 
german students, I traveled around from university 
7) university, wherever the specialists were. Accord- 
'g to this pattern of university education, I studied 
‘vo semesters at the University of Munich. The 
lvo-month interim between semesters we spent in 
sudapest and Vienna, both university centers. A 
firt of the summer vacation of 1934 I did research at 
}e German Dialect Atlas in the university town of 
jJarburg, near the Rhine. Then I went, early in the 
ill of 1934, to the German university in Prague. This 
} the oldest German university on the continent. 
‘ter a preparatory sojourn there, my professors ad- 
ised me to check my academic research by field work. 
his took me to the rural regions of Slovakia, some 
le hundred miles southeast of Prague, where the 

2rman dialect, which is the subject of my research, 
(spoken. Thus, my contacts also gave me an oppor- 
jnity to see the political situation in the republic 
sated by the Treaty of Versailles, namely, Chekho- 
|yvakia. 

| On first impression I thought the University of 
junich seemed a political convention, for so many 
idents wore Nazi uniforms that those in civilian 
thes did not quite fit the picture. There was every 
jidence that the university aimed to produce po- 
l.cally-minded, or rather national socialistically- 
jnded, students. Objectivity and research for the 
i<e of truth have lost prestige in the New Germany. 
jseems incredible in this day, in a country where the 
jiversities are noted for their academic freedom. 
lany scholars have been exiled on grounds of race or 
jlitical opinion. Many of these exiles have been 
iced in universities in Great Britain, France, 
jitzerland, and the United States. The universities 
‘Berlin, G6ttingen, and Heidelberg seem to have 
id the greatest number of dismissals. 

In Marburg, a group of the theological faculty, 
‘ich is noted for its courage, issued a statement that 
stood against the Jewish discrimination in the uni- 
‘sities. This statement came in consequence of the 


suicide of the most distinguished Old Testament 
scholar on the theological faculty of the University of 
Marburg. The scholar was a promising young Jew. 
After the protest many of the protesting professors 
lost their permanent appointments and were threat- 
ened with dismissal. 

Books of a “demoralizing” nature (using the Nazi 
definition of the word) are excluded from general use 
in the university libraries. In this list are books by 
pacifists, Marxists, and Communists, as well as those 
translations from foreign authors which do not con- 
form to Nazi ideology. “Up from Slavery,” for in- 
stance, was on the proscribed list. 

At the University of Munich I started working on 
Thomas Mann (rather, I should say, I continued work- 
ing on Thomas Mann, for I had started a study of this 
author for my dissertation at Cornell University two 
years before Hitler came into power). Although 
Thomas Mann brought great honor to Germany in 
1929 by winning the Nobel prize for literature, his 
books were put on the proscribed list. Asa foreigner, 
however, I was permitted to withdraw library books 
about him and by him. The professor of modern 
German literature, a boyhood friend of Thomas Mann, 
in whose field my thesis belonged, explained that, 
should I submit my thesis for the degree, my subject 
would embarrass the faculty. 

During our first days in Munich we heard much 
about the Reichstag fire, because the trial of Dimitrov 
and the other Communists was then in progress. The 
first time we tried to discuss the fire with one of our 
friends, she changed the subject. But later, when 
we brought up that topic again, she said, as though 
she could repress herself no longer: ‘During the war, 
we were proud to be Germans; we entered to help 
Austria and we did the best we could. At the time of 
the Reichstag fire, however, we were ashamed of our 
nationality.” When we asked her if she had attended 
the book-burning, her eyes flashed as she remarked: 
“Do you think I would be interested in seeing people’s 
life blood burn?” 

A German lady of our acquaintance, whose father 
had taught in Heidelberg University and whose 
brother was one of the national directors of an import- 
ant German bank, seemed very fond of our copies of 
the Manchester Guardian Weekly and of the Paris edition 
of the Herald Tribune. She was, moreover, a regular 
reader of the Zuericher Neueste Nachrichten, a liberal 
paper published in Switzerland. This lady, at first, 
answered our questions about Nazism most guardedly, 
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and insisted that she was only “an ignorant woman’”’ 
and, therefore, not versed in politics. This seemed 
rather odd; however, as she learned to know us and to 
feel that we were “‘safe,”’ she talked more freely, show- 
ing a supreme interest in national and international 
affairs, as well as in Thomas Mann. She was even 
more talkative when in her kitchen, and she finally 
admitted that her neighbors could not hear so readily 
when we talked in that part of the apartment. 

We were in Munich at the time of the purge of 
June 30, 1934. We had heard that the order had gone 
out from the Brown House (which was the center of 
Nazi activity in Munich) that all storm troopers were 
to stand by ready for anything. We decided to go 
down to the Brown House. As we walked, everywhere 
in the streets we saw groups of people talking in low 
tones and looking very earnest. The air was tense, for 
rumors of numerous. killings of their own number 
worked on their imaginations like lighted matches. 
Our landlady, who was with us, said the tenseness in 
the atmosphere reminded her of the day war was an- 
nounced in 1914. At certain corners there were large 
groups of people standing in hushed silence, waiting 
for news bulletins. When the men arrived with the 
newspapers, they were almost mobbed by eager pur- 
chasers. Nevertheless, the bulletin did not reveal 
any names of those killed; it merely tried to dramatize 
Hitler’s courage and to arouse the antipathy of the 
people against Roehm (who had his own loyal fol- 
lowers, in spite of his admitted immoral reputation 
and radical views). The people were not long satisfied 
with such meager news, since they felt more had hap- 
pened than was published. 

We went on toward the Brown House, but found 
that an armed guard had closed off the entire block and 
that silent crowds had gathered outside the blockade. 
We saw black-shirt troopers, or S. S. men, driving 
round in army trucks with sand-bags and machine 
guns, to pacify the crowd gathered there. The stillness 
was broken by an S. S. man arresting a man in the 
crowd; the man objected, saying that he had repeated 
only what he had read in the newspaper. The S. 8. 
man replied that “it didn’t make any difference, he was 
to come along anyway.” After this, there followed 
even deeper silence. We left about midnight, and the 
crowds were still standing and waiting, silently praying 
to be told the truth. 

Everyone knows the rest of the story, except that 
the actual number and names of those killed were kept 
from the public by the minister of public enlighten- 
ment. The families of the men who had been shot 
were not allowed to publish notices in the paper, under 
severe penalty, and the government officially notified 
these families often as late as a week after the execu- 
tion. The critic of music for the famous newspaper, 
Miinchener Nachrichten, was a personal friend of our 
landlady. He was killed by accident because his name 
happened to be Schmidt, which name a marked S. A. 

_ storm troop leader also happened to bear. The S. A. 
leader was also killed as soon as they discovered that, 
in their rush for purity, they had made a slight mis- 
take. Although the musician’s wife was allowed to 
publish his death notice in the paper, there was no ex- 
planation or public apology. She did, however, re- 
ceive a pension from the government. 


F ! 
When the univerity closed for the long inter: 
semester vacation during March and April, we jours) 
neyed to Budapest and spent a month in the Hungariayy 
capital. Whenever I ask travelers who have visite 
Budapest to tell me how that city impressed them, 1n;| 
variably the reply is, “It is a romantic city.”’ If thé 
tourist is there for only three days, he will, of courses) 
get the impression that a Magyar’s life must be glori! 
ous. This is based on the artificial superstructurg 
which one finds in that glamorous city. The finely 
uniformed Hungarian officers, the few wealthy Magyaij 
families, but mainly the well-to-do tourists wh 
promenade on the Corso (reminding an American aij 
Atlantic City’s boardwalk) give one the idea that lif}] 
in Hungary is gay. | 
Beneath this veneer, however, there is want ane 
misery; of this the Magyars do not make a displa ; 
Only a hundred yards below the Corso, on the banky 
of the Danube, we saw ragged men and women sleey 
ing there because they were homeless. A few wh 
were fortunate enough to have a change of clothin 
were washing it in the river and waiting for the feebll 
March sun to dry it. Some of these destitute peopl 
approached us, but only when unobserved by thi 
police. Invariably, these words accompanied t 
gesture with the outstretched hands: “ Nagysages uil 
kerem szepen kenyeret’’—“Honored sir, please, som 
bread.” 
We became acquainted, in time, with the policd} 
men stationed along the Danube below the Corsq 
We observed that rowboats were tied not far from tH 
policemen’s posts and, upon inquiring their use, 
learned that when the hungry, homeless, and di 
couraged attempt suicide by jumping into the Danu 
(an average of eleven a day do so), the police use t 
rowboats to effect a rescue. | 
Nazism promises bread and employment to peopt 
who are hungry, homeless, and, what is worse, dil 
couraged. If the Magyars should barter bread fl 
their liberty, it will be because there is great mise 
The day after Easter we departed for Gilnets, 
small mountain resort in the Carpathians of Slovaki 
This is where I had spent my boyhood and, since 
had told Mrs. Domonkos much about the people, 
looked forward to the two weeks which we planned 
spend there. The actual ruling force in Gilnets, jf 
everywhere in Chekhoslovakia, is the Chekh Part 
whose headquarters are five hundred miles north 
in the capital city, Prague. We normally think jf 
this as “the only republic in a sea of dictatorship#) 
because of the excellent leadership of the first pre# 
dent of this state, the venerable Masaryk. | 
I had been on a visit to my boyhood home in t 
summer of 1932, and our trip this time was to sh 
my wife, a native of Ohio, how my European relati i 
live. In Gilnets we were asked much about the di 
pression in America and about our stay in Munifl| 
and in Budapest. We found that our relatives want 
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we told them was what you have already read; in } 
turn, we wished to know what my relatives thought |} 
the German, Austrian, Hungarian, and Chek} | 
slovakian rulers. il 

My relatives are mostly descendants of Ge 
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settlers, who, in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, 
had been invited by the Hungarian kings to come and 
idevelop the mining industry there. These German- 
speaking people have a tradition that they were driven 
jout of Saxony, but their dialect indicates that they have 
{Bavarian and Franconian origins. During the six 
jcenturies that have elapsed, many Slovaks, and some 
)Magyars, have been absorbed by the German set- 
itlers, so that Gilnets, as is the case with twenty-three 
{neighboring towns, has been a melting pot of races 
jand cultures, as well as of political, social, economic, 
jand religious ideas. When a change had to be made, 
jas in 1867, when Deak of Hungary tried to Magyarize 
ithe Slovaks and Germans alike, these liberty-loving 
Germans clung fiercely to their own language and cul- 
#ture. In 1919 another change came when the Chekh 
{Party replaced the Magyar rule. Just as the older 
foeople in Germany do not accept Nazism as readily 
as do the youth, so here in my native region the older 
oeople find it hard to accept the Chekh rule. 

; In the fall of 1934 I again spent a few weeks in 
tthe German-speaking district of my native home in 
Slovakia. My purpose was to study the old German 
dialects of my relatives. On the basis of my American 
4oassport, a letter of recommendation from Professor 
‘C= of Cornell University, and an introduction from 
the American consulate in Prague, the ministry of 
education gave me a warm letter of introduction for 
ty field trip. 

| As the happy possessor of these credentials, I be- 
Zan my studies in an elated mood in the small Ger- 
iman-speaking town called Mnisek-nad-Hnileom. On 
my fourth day in the town the gendarmerie arrested 
ne, took me to my boyhood town, which happened to 
jiave the district court for that region, and there I 
vas lodged in prison for the night. I did not learn 
the real cause of my arrest until the following morn- 
mg. The pretext was failure to register with the town 
notary. The fact that I had a duplicate of the regis- 
ration as proof that I had fulfilled this requirement 
ade no impression on the gendarme. I was subse- 
Hyuently informed that the real cause of the arrest 
was the fact that I called on several Germans, old 
durghers of this town and of neighboring towns, who 
frightly or wrongly) were regarded as Nazi sympa- 
shizers. 

In my passport the officials found that my profes- 
sion was that of instructor. Instructor in that country 
's used only in a military sense. I showed my creden- 
jials, the letter from the Chekhoslovak ministry of 
»ducation included; nevertheless, my request to contact 
‘he American consulate in Prague was repeatedly re- 
used. Fortunately, I had the name of Mr. T—, 
the assistant consul, and his exact street address in 
Prague, so I was able to smuggle a telegram out of 
brison without arousing the suspicion of the local 
helegraph official. 

The telegram reached the consulate, and in the 
evening of that day I was escorted out of town. I 
as informed that I was to pay for the railroad ticket 
io the border and, moreover, that I had to pay for 
‘ound-trip tickets for the police, above and in addition 
50 the police service charge for each kilometer of my 
ourney. Although I was willing to pay a surcharge 
‘or an express train, in order to speed my arrival at 


the border, I had to comply with their regulations 
obliging me to travel at the average rate of five miles 
per hour. We made some eight transfers, each of which 
involved waiting several hours in prisons (conditions 
unprintable), either for the next train or for the of- 
ficial who was authorized to receive me, sign my papers, 
and hand me over to the authorities of the next ju- 
dicial district. Altogether, I traveled one hundred 
and fifty miles from the time of my arrest at 10 a. m. 
on Wednesday, October 10, until Saturday evening, 
October 18. 

When I arrived in Germany I was free to phone 
Mr. T— in Prague. I made my contact through the 
American consulate in Breslau. I then learned, for 
the first time, that my telegram had reached the Amer- 
ican authorities there and that their efforts throughout 
that day had effected my release from prison. In 
Washington, D. C., when I called at the Department 
of State six weeks later, one of the legal counselors 
told me that, but for that telegram, I should still 
be lodged in prison. (The Supreme Court of Slovakia, 
a year later, recommended my release from prison 
because of “my past good conduct.’’) 

After a few days in Germany my cash gave out, 
for I had not planned to pay for a police escort to the 
border, and the rest of my funds, in the form of trav- 
elers’ checks, were in a sealed envelope in Zivnotenska 
Bank in Prague. I had deposited them there because 
I intended to return to the German University of 
Prague to work out the material which I was gathering. 
I did not want to take the chance of being robbed 
when making my bicycle trips through the moun- 
tainous region of my native district. I was, therefore, 
in desperate circumstances. With my return steam- 
ship ticket as security, I borrowed enough money from 
the United Steamship Lines to send a cable to my wife, 
who had returned to the United States in September. 

While waiting for the next boat to the United 
States, I called on the United Press manager in Berlin 
and told him my story. He remarked: ‘Such things 
happen daily in the Central European countries. 
They are disagreeable, even tragic, but belong to the 
general atmosphere of this part of Europe.”’ 

All the frontiers of the Danubian states are in an 
atmosphere of potential warfare. The presence of ra- 
cial minorities makes the authorities suspicious of 
travelers who contact them. When correspondence 
from Germany (where they may have relatives) is ad- 
dressed to a Chekhoslovakian citizen (even though he 
may be a liberal), he is under suspicion. There is also 
some censorship of foreign newspapers in order to 
check news which may hurt the Chekh Party. In- 
deed, the control of the press reminds one of the censor- 
ship. in France which was exercised (for emergency 
reasons) when Alexander and Barthou were murdered 
at Marseilles. In justice to the Chekh Party, it must 
be said, however, that internal censorship of its 
policies is tolerated when the editorial comment comes 
from its own racial and cultural groups. 

In my study of the Central European problem I 
have found that the English historians know much 
about the actual conditions in the Danubian states. 
The most sympathetic and objective book on Hungary, 
for example, was written by the English scholar, 
Macartney. He is general editor of a series of studies 
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on the problems of post-war Europe. Professor Seton- 
Watson, who, at the University of London, holds the 
Thomas Masaryk chair for Central European history, 
and who is also editor of the Slavonic and East Huropean 
Review, believes that some of the problems could be 
solved if the treaties which were made for the protection 
of the minorities were enforced and, also, if the former 
Allies showed greater sympathy and understanding 
for the German people. 

As we look back upon our Central European so- 
journ, we like to remember our week-end excursion 
to the Passion Play at Oberammergau. This peaceful 


How Should We Pray? 


Arthur Newell Moore 


ANY people have turned away from prayer 
because they can no longer believe in the kind 
of God their fathers prayed to, or because cer- 

tain kinds of prayers seem to them neither reasonable 
nor helpful. They have heard petitions to Almighty 
God to bring rain or bless the Church or save sinners 
or convert the heathen, which seemed to think of 
God as a distant potentate somewhere up in the sky 
who stood ready to perform miracles without help from 
man, provided someone called his attention to the need 
and begged him to do something. Some prayers as- 
sume that God exists primarily to give men the things 
they want, from three square meals a day to a new car, 
financial security, and friends to pat them on the back. 
Some prayers petition God to convert others but give 
no thought to the need of changing the one who prays. 
And we remember too well the fervent prayers of 
wartime. 

Forms of prayer like these are especially repellent 
to those who crave a reasonable faith and do some 
thinking about their religion. Their God is a God of 
law and not of miracles. 
way of obeying God’s laws and not of breaking them. 
A God worthy of our worship, they feel, must know 
our needs before we pray, and be constantly on the 
alert to fill them. His world can provide all our needs, 
and does provide them except when we individually 
or corporately violate his laws. He must know what 
should be done far better than we can hope to know. 
What we desire may not be what we need for our fullest 
development. Our prayer should be for the fulfillment 
of God’s will, not our own. We are his servants, not 
his instructors. 

It is easy for one who dislikes orthodox ideas and 
methods of prayer to throw over prayer entirely. 
But this is an unreasoning reaction not worthy of a 
thinking man. A little investigation will reveal others 
who have his own type of philosophy for whom prayer 
has proved a mighty force for good. Real worship, 
like the keen enjoyment of beauty, heightens all the 
vital powers. One must be sincere in one’s beliefs, but 
is there anyone who does not believe in some life force 
which he must find and appropriate in order to develop 
his powers? Today it is especially important for 
thinking people to establish vital relations with a 
God they can serve and trust, for modern science will 
lead only to destruction if it is not directed by religious 
insight. 


Prayer to them must be a > 


German village in the Bavarian Alps, only sixty mileg 
from the Brown House of Munich, is also attracting) 
attention to Germany. The humble villagers there 
have dedicated their lives to the glorification of the, 
“Prince of Peace.” The profound impression which 
Oberammergau makes cannot fail to create the feel4| 
ing that the real nature of the German people is therg) 
speaking to the world. Anton Lang, who former! 
played the part of the Christus and spoke the Prologug|) 
in 1934 (because he is too old for the more strenuoug|| 
part), in his words of welcome to the audience, gath 
ered from all corners of the globe, emphasized peace 


It is better to discard the name God entirely tha 
to pray to a God in whom we do not sincerely believet 
There are many people who do not believe in a per 
sonal God, yet who find joy and peace in meditating 
upon good and true and beautiful things. “Whenever 
any belief puts you under a sense of constraint,” says)) 
one authority, ‘‘or gives you a feeling of unreality 1 
your worship, pitch it out. . . . Better let belief ii 
God force itself into your mind against your will tha 
try to hold it when it seems to be slipping away. What 
ever you do, be honest.’”’ The same author speaks of 
God as ‘‘that total encompassing presence which sus# 
tains you and shapes you and in adaptation to whic 
all your life is lived in so far as it is lived well.” 

What prayer or meditation can do for us may b@ 
illustrated by the work of a successful gardener. Thé 
gardener knows his plants and seeds, what kind of so | 
each needs, how it should be planted, watered, culti 
vated, and cared for to give the most beautiful result} 
Understanding nature’s laws and the peculiar require 
ments of each flower, he so arranges his garden and dist! 


tributes his labor as to give each one the maximun} 


chance for healthy growth. He does not expect God 
to work special miracles for him, but he trusts God t | 
bestow the miracle of growth, the unfoldment of lee | 
and flower and fruit, when conditions are made right} 
| 


So also with the successful man of prayer. He know 
i! 


the needs and something of the capacities of his o 
nature and of the character of those he wishes to hel 
He knows the spiritual laws with which he must work! 
the food needed and the conditions required for thi 
best spiritual growth. He does not expect God to giv} 
him an abundant and happy life if he breaks thes! 
laws repeatedly. But he trusts God to bless him an H 
others through him in proportion as he creates thi 
conditions in which God’s love can work. 
The first step is to become aware of the ‘encom! 
passing presence” of God in whom we live and mo 
and have our being, to relax completely and let thi! 
thought take possession of our mind. We must fin 
some quiet place, some holy time, some object i) 
beauty, some compelling idea that can take hold upo iH 
us and lift us out of ourselves. The mood is that d) 
the opening words of the Lord’s prayer in which th 
heart cries out: “Our Father who art in heaven, hal} 
lowed be thy name.” It is the flame that rose fror } 
the heart of St. Francis when he prayed: “Most hig f 


most great and good Lord, to thee belong praised 


f 
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lory, and every blessing.” It is the illumination that 
ame so often to John Bunyan when he read the Bible. 
The glory of these words was then so weighty on me 
jaat I was ready to swoon as I sat,’ he once wrote, 
jyet not with grief and trouble, but with solid joy and 
eace.” It is the presence in nature that disturbs 
ie poet with 


| 


“the joy of elevated thoughts; a sense sublime 
Of something far more deeply interfused, 
Whose dwelling is the light of setting suns, 
And the round ocean and the living air, 

And the blue sky, and in the mind of man. . . te 


The same presence of which Tennyson wrote: 


“Speak to Him thou, for He hears, and Spirit with Spirit 
can meet— 
Closer is He than breathing, and nearer than hands 
and feet.” 


‘ To many people religious symbols like the altar 
_ a Catholic church call forth the spirit of worship, 
4; in this poem: 


“For in the quiet of the shadowed aisle, 
The tired eyes are lifted to behold 
The blessed Cross, illumined by the gleam 
Of crimson from the sanctuary lamp, 
Hung in the chancel by a silver chain, 
Burning forever. And amid the gloom 
The soul can leave the body and ascend 
The stair that leads from earth through flame and cloud 
Up to God’s heaven and forget man’s hell.” 


| The second step in worship is to become aware 
the littleness and the limitations of one’s self. 
i(ou feel small; your own life and labor and lot are not 


With Isaiah you cry: ‘“‘Woeis me! .. . be- 
suse I am a man of unclean lips, and I dwell in the 
jidst of a people of unclean lips; for mine eyes have 
jen the King, the Lord of hosts.” 

| With Jesus you pray: ‘Forgive us our trespasses.” 
this frame of mind we analyze ourself and try to 
id out what changes we ought to make in our habits 
id attitudes in order to fit ourself into the plan of 
od, that his love and beauty may flow through us. 
‘there is some burdensome problem we are trying to 
lve, this sense of sin, properly guided by our intellect, 
Jl show us what corrections we need to make in our 
vy of living. A powerful worship experience may 
‘ing about a radical change in our plans. 

! The third step in worship is to think of the way 
’ which God is working upon you to bring about your 
izhest good. Psychologically, this step might be de- 
tibed as the change from penitence to a sense of sal- 
jtion. St. Augustine said of his experience of God: 
4 tremble and I burn; I tremble feeling I am unlike 
m; I burn feeling that I am like Him.” We see 
bre clearly our own possibilities for good. ‘We 
link of that noblest kind of personality, that highest 
jgree of health, that clearness of mind and greatness 
/purpose which may be ours when we make right 
justment to this total process of God.” Thy will be 
ne in us—that is our prayer. We feel a mysterious 
hgdom within. We think of ourselves as temples 
| God, and we know that only his spirit within us 
a understand the things that were freely given to 


us of God. Instead of frantically struggling to grasp 
spiritual truth that seems beyond us, we surrender to a 
power that is seeking us to worship in spirit and truth. 
We become conscious of some of the things God has 
in store for us and this gives us strength to face the 
world again. 

The fourth step in worship is to face the chief 
problem with which we have been struggling. We 
remember the world from which we came and to which 
we must return, but we see it now as from new heights. 
“The unworthy sinks, the true and the good emerge 
and grow. Faiths and hopes are given new life.” 
With fresh vision we survey our problem comprehen- 
sively to find what most needs to be done. We have 
already found certain weaknesses in ourself that need 
correction. Now we look outward to see where our 
new vitality can be best applied. Moses took with him 
into the mountain the problem of an unorganized, 
uncontrolled migrating tribe without authoritative 
ethical standards. He took this problem to God and 
came back with a simple code of laws that met the 
needs of his people. A great teacher of modern times 
once said that he had formed the habit of writing a 
letter to God whenever there came to him the sense 
of an especial need of conversation with God. In this 
way, something after the manner of St. Augustine, he 
brought his questions and trials and aspirations into 
God’s presence and obtained the sense of reinforce- 
ment which comes when one shares his thoughts with 
a person of higher wisdom. 

The final step in worship is that of consecration. 
We have found a solution for our problem. We know 
what changes are required in ourself. We have won 
fresh insight and vitality. Then comes as to Isaiah 
the word of the Lord, saying: “Whom shall I send, and 
who will go for us?” And we reply: ‘Here am I; send 
me.” We are ready now for greater service. We have 
discovered our mistakes and can express in words the 
positive readjustment needed, thanking God in whom 
is the kingdom, the power, and the glory. 


* * * 


SENEXET 
Helen M. Tate 
Deep wooded haven receiving souls, 
Giving and taking of their ecstasies, 
Their agonies, 
Their indeterminate wanderings, 
And their swift revealings of decisive faith. 


Is there not breath 

Within the lofty aspirations of the pine 

To breathe an excellence of air unrivaled here? 
Is there not candlelight 

To gleam upon earth’s floor 

Where lilies of the valley spring to symbol 
Every tenderness that life evokes 

Within your gates of peace? 


What sweet release 

Flows from the listener 

To fluting wood thrush note! 
What benediction falls 

To bless your holy hush! 
What universal stream 
Bears man to God 

Within this hallowed dream! 
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The Long Road’ 


W. Waldemar W. Argow, II 


NCE every long while, a book emerges from the 
ponderous mass of type the modern press piles 
up which is immediately distinguishable by its 

lucent, discerning treatment of its subject and by the 
fundamental verities which it expresses. 

Arthur E. Morgan’s “Long Road” is such a book. 
Briefly, it is a discussion of the relationship between 
government and industry, of the need for an effective 
national character and of the long road down which 
America must travel if she is to fulfill her illustrious 
destiny. 

Morgan is chairman of the Tennessee Valley 
Authority. Previously, he was the inspiration and the 
president of Antioch College, in Yellow Springs, Ohio, 
America’s significant educational experiment. He has 
been the instigator, during the past twenty-five years, 
of a series of large-scale, long-range projects, remark- 
able at once for their social implications and for 
their function as models by which to pattern future 
action. 

He is essentially a philosopher rather than an 
educator or engineer. Not exclusively a member of 
any of the old schools, he is the protagonist of a new, 
utilitarian, socio-philosophic school which bases its 
fundamental precepts on a foundation constructed of 
a quarter-century experience in a world of applied 
sociology. 

Society today is in a state out of which it can be 
led, not by any abstract idealisms or ultimates, Mor- 
gan feels, but only by a straightforward, empirical 
type of thinking which must move quickly and strike 
fast. The day of the social seer who sat, remote and 
detached, promulgating nice little abstractions in a 
world of his own, is gone. The tempo of the times has 
caught up with him, vitalizing and pragmatizing his 
thought, and placing it on the plane of every-day ex- 
perience and utility. 

Guided by this technique, Morgan has conciliated 
the antitheses of theory and practice, realism and 
idealism, as Theodore Parker reconciled the seeming 
irreconcilables of reason and revelation, the sacred 
and the secular. He has borrowed from the orthodox 
schools of idealism, naturalism and pragmatism, mold- 
ing each increment into one general, effective lay 
philosophy. 

That he is an idealist is a charge flung at him by his 
opponents. It is a quality in his make-up which has 
led him into a deal of deep water during his varied 
career. Recently, he has been bitterly inveighed 
against, as chairman of the T. V. A., for a too im- 
practical and visionary attitude toward his work in 
the valley. People challenged his ‘idealism’ in set- 
ting up model communities and in educating Tennes- 
see’s backwoodsmen, when actually his plans were of an 
intensely practical nature, only he was sketching with 
long-range lenses. 

He has no illusions about the sovereignty of gov- 
ernmental authority or the superiority of ordinary 


*The Long Road. Arthur E. Morgan. 
National Home Library Association. 1936. 


Washington, D. C. 


business practices. He commends the public’s hesi- 
tancy in granting increased functions to government; 
but feels, conversely, that the old Jeffersonian “‘that 
government is best which governs least” theory is an | 
anachronism. He does not, in fact, take definite 
stand with either side. What he would like to see is a 
more harmonious understanding consummated through 
the agency of national planning. Let industry as- 
sume authority if it can do the task more efficaciously 
and efficiently; let government take dominion if by so © 
doing the greatest good is effected. 

The application of the thumbscrew of a rigorous 
discipline in this country 1s inevitable, Morgan feels. 
“That discipline is probably coming, forced upon us 
by the passing, first of the frontier, and later of easy 
prosperity. It may not be so rigorous or so arbitrary 
as the discipline imposed by those in power in Italy, 
Germany, Russia or Japan, but it may be regimentation 
beyond anything the United States has known.”’ 
How that discipline shall come about is of the utmost 
importance. Here is Morgan’s solution: 

The keystone and the pervading theme running 
through ‘‘The Long Road”’ is the conviction that the 
only feasible solution to the muddle of modern Amer- 
ica is the building of an individual and national charac- 
ter, strong, intelligent and courageous enough to guide 
us around an impending future of iron-handed dic- 
tation. “If my assumption is sound that a common 
groundwork of character is essential to any desirable 
social order, then its achievement should be a primary 
undertaking of every person.”’ 

Morgan’s definition of character is as lucid as it 
is discerning: “It is obvious that character is not ac- 
quired solely as the result of any sudden change of | 
attitude or of loyalty. It is a product of gradual © 
growth, with increasingly clear definition of aims, con- 
stant strengthening and refinement of motives, steady 
improvement of methods, and gradually developing 
decision and discipline of drives and energies.” . 

This belief in the pre-eminent role which character _ 
plays, or should play, in our individual and national life 
is a familiar Morgan conviction. Himself a fine ex- 
ample of the self-disciplined individual, Morgan has _ 
always found hope for America’s future in the vision — 
of a strongly-disciplined people whose aims, drives 
and methods are pointed toward the best in human _ 
experience. The trouble with present-day society, he © 
feels, is that personal conduct is merely a fortuitous _ 
mixture of random factors without any unifying philos- — 
ophy or design. 

The interdependence of human society, the ob- 
ligations of its members, and the need for an assumption 
of responsibility on their part—what he calls the “seam-_ 
less fabric’ concept—impress Morgan forcibly. All 
human society is “affected with a public interest,” 
bound together as inseparably as a living organism. 
He has always felt the crying need for a recognition — 
on the part of the individual of his own responsibility — 
toward society, believing that an ideal polity is one in | 
which harmony is achieved by a responsible and — 
understanding government answerable to, and carried — 
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{ on by, an equally responsible and comprehending 
( people. 

Ve The sum and substance of the book is expressed 
) in these brief words: 

“For Americans as a whole, the great need of 
| the coming years, in whatever field they may work, is 
the building of great character, the defining and clari- 
y fying of purposes and motives, the development of 
q integrity and open dealing, the increase of self-dis- 
{) cipline, the tempering of body and spirit to endure 
) hardship, the growth of courage, the practice of tol- 
 erance, the habit of acting for the general good, and 
) the growth of human understanding and of neighborly 
} affection and regard.” 

That is the long road. It is the way out. 


ok * *K 


Two Talents 
Cecil H. S. Willson 


OONER or later in the lives of the great majority 
of men and women there arises from the heart 
that cry of St. Peter, “Lord, and what shall this 

3 man do?” Most often it is about middle life that a 

* sense of what is known as the depression of mediocrity 

16| begins to overtake a man, when he begins to realize 

“| that many of the dreams and aspirations of youth can 

© never now be achieved, that he finds himself, after all 

2) his efforts, not very rich and not very poor, not very 

| clever and not very stupid, not very popular and not 

"§ very unpopular—just one of the average mass of hu- 

§) manity. There are dangers attaching to the possession 

-) of great gifts, and dangers attaching to poverty of 

}) intellect, but the dangers which beset the man of two 

|) talents are every whit as great and often more subtle. 

|| It is so desperately easy for the man of average ability 

‘ to argue away from the sphere of abilities to the sphere 

'| of conduct and to persuade himself that, as he is only 

@ a man of ordinary attainments, he cannot be expected 

«to reach more than an average standard in conduct, 

‘}in work and in his spiritual life. This is, however, to 

4) miss the whole point of Our Lord’s parable of the 

i talents. The unprofitable servant was condemned, 

io not because he had been dowered by God with only 

tone talent, but because he had completely failed to 

3) make use of that talent. 

| In every department of life it is our motive and 

* effort combined with conscientious thoroughness 

@ which count in the eyes of God. In the “perfect judg- 

4, ment of all-seeing Jove’’ the work of a conscientious 

i) and efficient plumber, when found, is as important as 

+ that of a prime minister. 

| There is no single piece of work in life on which 


\ of vessels a body of men whose task it was to repair 
* the damage wrought by the sea. In humble obscurity 
' they toiled, with none to heed them, but on the 
thoroughness of their work there hung the lives of 
%}men. Today so much of men’s work has become 
4} mechanized that we have lost that joy and religious 
fervor which characterized the work of the medieval 
| artificers, to whom we owe our glorious cathedrals. 


The very spirit of their work is revealed to us by 
Longfellow’s verse: 


“In the elder days of art 
Builders wrought with greatest care 
Each minute and unseen part, 
For the gods see everywhere.” 


This brings us to a second thought of strength and 
encouragement for the average toiler, the thought ex- 
pressed in the old prayer: ‘‘that we may do our work 
heartily as unto the Lord and not unto men.” Di- 
rectly a man begins to be actuated in his work by the 
desire to win the praise of men, directly he begins to 
“play to the gallery,” as we say, his work rapidly loses 
its true value and frequently deteriorates. It is “with 
this clause’ as George Herbert reminds us in his well 
known verse, ‘‘that even a humble domestic servant 
makes drudgery divine.” It is this same theme that 
runs through the later books of that fine writer, 
Arthur Clutton-Brock. Again and again he returns to 
the theme that we have got to learn to love the best 
art, music and literature, not for anything we can get 
out of them, but for their own sake, and so finally we 
have to learn to love God for himself and not for the 
benefits we derive from him. 

It is helpful also for the average man to remember 
that if he does but belong to the great average mass of 
citizens, for that very reason he is better able to under- 
stand the very pulse and heart of the nation. Manya 
genius has failed to deliver his message to his genera- 
tion because he was profoundly out of sympathy with 
the mass of his fellowmen. 


PRAYER 
To the Memory of a Beloved Physician 
Dr. Joseph W. Rieger 
Dunkirk, New York, February 6, 1937 


We almost hear his footsteps! 

We see his smile, so warm and tender, 

and feel his handclasp, firm and strong. 

We recall his service, ever ready and sincere; 
we sense once more his love of young and old, 
unfailing and enduring. 

We catch the glow of his faith, 

a faith of liberation, sound and whole, 

which made him brother to all that lives 

on earth and kin to the swirling courses 

in the boundless heavens above. 

Man and angel, bird and flower, earth and star, 
are his fellows. Husband, lover, citizen, 
servant of the highest and best, friend 

and more than friend, he lives on,—and 

we are the richer for his presence. 


A paean of praise is yours, O friend! 
Requiescat in pace—nay more, you rest 
in peace, if any one once mortal does. 
The blessing of us all lies upon you. 


May we draw strength from the example 
of your strength, love from the ardor of your love, 
faith from the fountain of your faith, 
to carry on, in your memory and your light, 
that the cup of our days may be as full, 
and our end be as brave and fearless, 
as yours. Amen. 
Cornelis Heyn. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


THE FIRST HEBREW NOVELIST 


"The Shepherd Prince. A Historic 
Romance of the Days of Isaiah. By Abra- 
ham Mapu. Translated from the Hebrew 
by Benjamin A. M. Schapiro. New York 
City: Brookside Publishing Company. 400 
pp. $2.75. 

For twenty-three years an obscure He- 
brew tutor labored on a manuscript the 
import of which few, if any, about him 
could appreciate. He was a sensitive, mys~ 
tically-inclined person, with a hankering 
for all the tricks of applied Kabbalah. 
He saw visions, dreamt dreams, and 
crowded his manuscript with heroes and 
heroines fighting lions, chanting psalms, 
singing love songs in the vineyards of 
Judah, warring on the Assyrian invader, 
and hurling righteous indignation in the 
words of Isaiah at the hypocrite, the pious 
swindler, the worshipers of Baal. The body 
of this Hebrew teacher was in Slobodka, 
Russia; his mind was in ancient Palestine. 
His manuscript, published in 1858, under 
the title ‘“Ahabat Zion,’’ took its place in 
the history of modern Hebrew literature as 
the first novel, and bestowed upon Mapu 
the distinction of being ‘“‘The Father of 
the Hebrew Novel.’’ We are indebted to 
Benjamin A. M. Schapiro for its English 
version, appearing under the title, ‘“‘The 
Shepherd-Prince.”’ The text reads smooth- 
ly; the format is all that could be desired — 
clear type, good paper, exceptionally 
beautiful illustrations and handsome bind- 
ing. Mr. Schapiro deserves high praise 
for his part as translator and publisher. 

Judged by present-day standards, the 
novel is inferior in several ways. Its plot 
is complicated and confused. The charac- 
ters are either shadows or types. The 
novel may be compared to the French pas- 
toral romances of the eighteenth century. 
Nevertheless, it is a work of real merit and, 
adjudged by the limitations under which 
Mapu labored, it is amazing. Self-taught 
in a drab, cruel environment, with very 
little access to European literature, with 
no training whatever in literary expression, 
Mapu wrote a novel which for sheer power 
of description and contagion of sentiment 
transports the reader to the days of Isaiah 
and Ahaz. The great value of this novel 
is in its vividness of description. It is 
nothing short of marvelous that a man un- 
tutored in modern literature, living in the 
drab, muddy intellectual atmosphere of the 
Russian pale, could envision so vividly the 
life of Jerusalem back in the eighth century 
B. C. and make his paragraphs throb with 
all the excitement of that ancient life. A 
reading of “The Shepherd-Prince” will 
give a clearer insight into the pages of 
Isaiah than will a dozen stereotyped com- 
mentaries. 

Beryl D. Cohon. 


A NEW SERIES 


Inaugurating a new era in American pub- 
lishing, when the reading public’s prayer 
for good books at inexpensive prices is at 
last being answered, are the brightly cov- 
ered books of the International Pocket 
Library series. If there has been a wider 
knowledge of classical literature abroad 
than in this country, it is because the 
European has had readier access to the lit- 
erature of every land. By introducing 
the heavy paper binding of Continental 
books, the series is now able to offer the 
best of modern classics within the reach 
of everyone—twenty-five cents. 

Twenty-five, completely unabridged, 
volumes of the Library are now available, 
and the titles illustrate the comprehensive 
scope of the material: Hardy, Kipling, de 
Maupassant, Gorki, Wilde, Housman, 
Carroll, Poe, Voltaire, Synge, Clarence 
Darrow and J. S. Fletcher—these are a 
few of the authors of the plays, poetry, 
fiction and philosophy contained in the 
various books of this series. 

Introductions by such men as W. B. 
Yeats, Conrad Aiken, Professor Andre 
Morize, G. K. Chesterton and Joseph Con- 
rad also add much to the value of the books. 
In many cases, illustrations and decorations 
are included in the volumes. 

These books are published in Boston. 

Miles Hanson, Jr. 
x * 
STYLE THAT CLARIFIES | 

Age Without Fear. By David Cushman 
Coyle. Washington, D.C.: National Home 
LibraryFoundation. 123 pp. $.25. 

Nothing annoys the present reviewer 
more than pertness, unless possibly it is 
laborious complication in style. It is an 
extremely important thing that the best 
expert thinking on the essential problems 
pressing on us should become lucid without 
becoming inadequate. It has been already 
remarked in The Register that a new figure 
in the field of economics, David Cushman 
Coyle, has the combination of thought, 
knowledge and clarity that is called for by 
democratic government. 

Mr. Coyle’s ‘‘Brass Tacks,” ‘“Waste,”’ 
and ‘‘Uncommon Sense” have now been 
supplemented by discussion of old-age 
pensions. The author does not allow in- 
separable questions to become separated. 
We need old-age pensions, but we need the 
kind of old-age pensions that will be good 
for people that are not old. 

What Mr. Coyle undertakes to do is in- 
dicated in the following quotation: “If eco- 
nomic experts knew more about human na- 
ture, andif politicians knew more about eco- 
nomics, and if the voters could be counted 
upon always to take political hokum as 
entertainment rather than as gospel, what 
would a rich country do for its old people?” 


We have been born ina good time to qualify _ 


us for studious reflection on our needs. 
“You have,” says Mr. Coyle, ‘“‘to be lucky 
to live through an earthquake. Since 1929 
Americans have learned that when a whole 
economic system crashes about their ears, 
the bricks fall on the just and the unjust. 
The lucky ones have to dig out those who 
get buried.” He gives the list of the author- 
ities he has used in reaching his conclusions 


and of this list he observes: ‘Some of this 


material is readable and interesting—not — 
to say peppery—some, of course, requires — 
a fair degree of insomnia for its apprecia- — 


tion.” 


One of his summaries, pulling together — 
his cogent explanation that the present 
system of caring for the old costs more than © 


an intelligent system would cost, is this: 


“It is immoral but true that when a state © 
releases the old folks from the poorhouse ~ 


with its humiliation and often 
tyranny and graft, and pensions them 


comfortably at home, the taxpayers save — 


about a third of the cost. That is getting 
something for less than nothing.” An- 
other example of the same ability to sum 
up is this, of the meaning of the govern- 
ment’s borrowing money: ‘Interest on 


Federal bonds comes mainly out of taxes. — 


The taxpayers pay it and the bondholders 
get it.”’ On the same subject, in the sec- 
tion called ‘‘Hats and Rabbits,” the author 
says: “There is no place to invest a fund of 
this size, and therefore, whatever gyrations 
we may go through, in the end there is no 
real fund there.” Causing us to look at 
these debts from the point of view of those 


its | 


who will have to furnish the money for the | 


government when the bonds become due, 
Mr. Coyle observes: “‘By investing in Fed- 
eral bonds, the young workers of the pres- 
ent are buying the right to insist that 
Congress shall tax all the people of 1980 
to pay interest, the interest to be used in 
paying old-age annuities. Just what does 
this obligation amount to? A thirty-year- 
old worker of 1980 won’t even be born till 
1950. Nothing that we do now, except 
conservation of our natural resources, is 
of any great interest to him.”’ 

This last striking line, about natural 


resources, a page later is followed up with — 


this: ‘If we could be entirely sensible, the 
old age reserve would be invested in con- 
servation of real physical wealthratherthan 
in pieces of paper. But that would be so 
shocking an idea that there is no use in dis- 
cussing it further.”’ 

Observations like the one just quoted, 
which have a good chance of shocking 
readers, are not infrequent. They are not, 
however, made shocking by their exaggera- 
tion, but by their truth. For example: 


“We lack buyers with money enough to 


carry away the goods we can make. In 


this country the prosperity of business - 
would undoubtedly be increased by taking - 
a part of the larger incomes and giving it. 


to the poorest people.” 
(Continued on page 206) 
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i GOOD NEIGHBOR POLICY 


‘\To the Editor of The Christian Register: 

Y You were kind enough to send me a 
‘imarked copy of the issue containing the 
jjarticle by James Brown Scott, 
(thank you. May I suggest, however, that 
ithere are some elements in the situation 
jwhich he has not taken into account? 
‘While the bright noon of the Good Neigh- 
jbor policy sheds sweetness and light over 
Latin America, the policy toward Japan 
‘Gis one of steady hostility. Why has our 
fleet been kept constantly in the Pacific 
‘during the Roosevelt administration? 
#Why has the government gone to such 
‘9 trouble to fling a commercially impracti- 
ical airway suddenly across the Pacific? 
. What is the reason for the militarization 
‘jof the Philippines under an American 
‘military mission? What role does the 
‘f General Staff visualize the resultant army 
‘jof 1,000,000 Filipinos will play in the 
‘Wevent of trouble in the Far East, since they 
jwill be at the disposal of our army until 
“W1946? Why does the United States re- 
‘gfuse to discuss problems of Pacific forti- 
fications with Japan, or fail to carry out the 
provisions in the Independence Law for 
‘ithe neutralization of the Philippines? 
'g(What is the meaning of the appointment of 
militaristic Governor McNutt to Manila 
gif not that President Roosevelt approves 
jof the MacArthur policy and wants it to 
continue? Why must our new ships all 
“yhave such long cruising radii, why are we 
this spring repeating the provocative 
“Wnaval maneuvers of 19385 in the north 
Pacific, why are we refusing to negotiate 
reciprocal trade agreements with Japan? 
Is this being a Good Neighbor to Asia? 

Harold E. Fey. 


New York, N.Y. 
* 


* 
AN ENEMY OF THE PEOPLE 
To the Editor of The Christian Register: 
Walter Hampden’s production of “An 
Enemy of the People” should be a revela- 
Gtion to liberals. Daily experience reveals 
the truth of Ibsen’s thesis: the person 
Gwho sets a higher standard than that 
Boeld by the “compact majority’’ will be 
‘randed as an ‘‘enemy of the people.” 
Either the reading or seeing of this pene- 
jcrating drama should give us a startling 
view of ourselves. Unitarians in general 
are friends of the people. The kindly pil- 
Wars of our churches do not dare or want to 
japset the orthodox brethren of any com- 
munity. We respect the pioneering spirit 
fof our ancestors and shout loudly about the 
§blazing light of advanced truth shed in our 
{ denominational work. But as for actually 
litaking the part of leader in the march of 
itprogress, we cannot stand the results. It 
jis much safer to dodder with the proces- 
{sion—later. There is a certain comfort 
! 
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and security which comes from being a 
friend of the people. We may be tempted 
to support the minority which leads the 
van, but social pressure is too much for us. 
Is this not the reason for our stand-still 
in this new age of which we hear so much? 

We cannot do otherwise than agree with 
Ibsen that ‘‘that man is right who is most 
closely in league with the future.’ It will 
take a tremendous amount of courage to 
step out of the rut of conformity in which 
our churches lie and really fight at the 
intellectual outposts. We must be able to 
stand alone in the face of real adversity. 
Every vital Unitarian should, nevertheless, 
be weighed with a sense of duty to raise 
the standpoint of the herd. There should 
be no lesser ideal despite the possible, and 
in many cases inevitable, outcome. We 
may be listed as Public Enemy as were 
Dillinger and Hauptmann. Does not our 
future depend upon those who are willing 
to take such consequences? 

Ramona Sawyer Barth. 
Newton, Mass. 
* ok 


A NEW NAME 


To the Editor of The Christian Register: 

A correspondent raises again the ques- 
tion of a new name for The Register. Per- 
haps it is not fully realized by those who 
frequently discuss this subject that a 
change of name would remove the dis- 
tinction of being ‘“‘the oldest religious 
journal bearing its original title in Amer- 
ica.” 

Among numerous discussions in and out 
of your columns upon this subject, to the 
various names suggested I would venture 
to add one which seems to me as good as 
any to express the genius of contemporary 
Unitarianism, namely, The Liberator. 

Rowland Gray-Smith. 

Boston, Mass. 

* * 


ECCE SACERDOS MAGNUS 


To the Editor of The Christian Register: 
Eleven years ago when I was in a small 
Texas village recuperating from a serious 
physical breakdown I had a message from 
the Unitarian minister in San Antonio 
asking me to go there for a meeting with 
one of the secretaries of the American Uni- 
tarian Association. I had just joined the 
Church after a flirtation that had lasted 
several years. There had been talk of my 
applying for fellowship as a Unitarian 
minister. This secretary happened to be 
in the neighborhood and wanted to look at 
me to see if I would not fit into a vacancy 
in one of the Texas churches. When I 
arrived at the hotel I was greeted by a 
rather short, thickset man, with a smiling 
face and charming manners. We were 
friends in an instant; and the friendship 
has gone on growing through the years of 


our relationship. His recommendation se- 
cured me the only two parishes of which I 
have had the privilege to be the minister, 
Lynchburg, Va., and Memphis, Tenn. He 
leaves office in May and, much as I look 
forward to friendly and happy relation- 
ships with the new men, it is with heaviness 
of heart that I realize the days are almost 
over when I can look to Walter Hunt as 
being my “bishop.” 

Within a year of that first meeting he 
went underthesurgeon’s knife for one of the 
most serious and delicate of operations, for 
a malignant growth in his throat. Would 
it be asuccess? For several years after this 
experience he had to return to his surgeon 
for frequent and regular examinations. 
Each time the report was favorable; until 
at last he could be told that the cure was 
permanent. 

But it had left him almost without voice. 
He continued his work of visiting the 
churches and carrying on the labors of our 
Boston headquarters. It was not long be- 
fore he could raise his whisper into a 
husky sound audible in a fairly large 
church. One day when my wife was talk- 
ing to him over the telephone from a 
Boston suburb she suddenly realized that 
she had become so used to hearing him 
speak that she had forgotten this miracle 
of the surgeon’s knife and his own tremen- 
dous courage. She nearly wept with joy 
as she told him. We knew that he himself 
had wept more than once with gratitude 
at his restoration to life and to the work of 
our fellowship, which he loved and per- 
formed devotedly. 

With his fellow officers he carried on 
bravely during the terrifying gloomy 
years of the depression. It is hard for us to 
recall the thick pessimism that had fallen 
on our country, on our churches, and on 
the denomination. Church after church 
was crying for help; missions had to be 
closed. Those of us on the outside can only 
try to imagine what the winters of 1932 
and 1933 must have been at 25 Beacon 
Street. And then as the fog began to lift 
it was upon the sturdy shoulders of Walter 
Hunt that a great part of the burden at 
headquarters fell. Dr. Patterson was at 
the west coast part of the time; Dr. Joy 
was on the road a great deal. Hunt was 
at his desk doing the work of two or three 
men, uncomplaining, loyal. 

Now he steps out of office, nearly sixty- 
nine; and yet, except for his voice, a 
younger man in body and spirit than many 
of us younger parsons. For me out upon 
the mission the years have been rich and 
happy; and considerably so because of the 
unfailing help, criticism, and encourage- 
ment I could get from Hunt. On his 
rounds of the mission field he was often our 
house guest. Several times we were his 
guests at Duxbury. As I see him going 
out of office there is a choke in my throat 
and a tear in my eye. 

Will he and his colleagues through the 
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Judge Perkins Addresses Unitarian Club 


Judge John F. Perkins told of the evolu- 
tion of the juvenile court and of his work 
as judge of the Boston Juvenile Court, 
before the March 10 meeting of the Uni- 
tarian Club of Boston, following a short 
talk by Carl B. Wetherell on the Isles of 
Shoals summer meetings, which are ap- 
proaching their forty-first summer. 

This year the season at the Shoals will 
run from June 26 to probably September 
3, Mr. Wetherell announced. The second 
Institute of Churchmanship, to be con- 
ducted by the Unitarian Laymen’s League, 
he said, would be of special interest to 
members of the Club, with its practical 
and inspirational aids to lay church 
workers. 

“During these forty-one years,’ Mr. 
Wetherell declared, “the Isles of Shoals 
summer meetings have been the greatest 
single influence in Unitarian life, for in- 
dividuals and for churches.” Mr. Weth- 
erell compared the religious inspiration of 
Star Island with the applied religion of 
Greater Boston’s Community Fund cam- 
paign, declaring that if both the Shoals 
spirit of religion and the methods of prac- 
tical, organized applied religion of the 
Community Fund could be universally 
extended throughout organized Unitarian- 
ism, ‘“‘we would have stronger churches, 
and we would have better communities 
in which to live.”’ 

W. Rodman Peabody, who presided in 
the absence of President Leverett Salton- 
stall, related that a national leader in 
juvenile delinquency work had praised the 
“probationers’ class’’ instituted by Judge 
Perkins and declared that it should be 
adopted throughout the country. 

Judge Perkins’s procedure with boy 
probationers is worked out largely through 
co-operation of Community Fund agencies. 
After a boy has been placed on probation, 
he is given six weeks’ intensive training 
at the Boston Young Men’s Christian 
Union, of which Mr. Wetherell is director. 
There are exercises, games and group and 
individual discipline in citizenship, com- 
bined with physical and mentaltests—given 
as unobtrusively as possible—and careful 
study of individual personalities. Ab- 
normal offenders are culled out for a 
special program. 

Then the program for these boys is con- 
tinued in settlements and boys’ clubs. 
Judge Perkins took exception to the earlier 
theory that delinquency was a form of 
abnormality. This viewpoint has, he ad- 
mitted, made for greater understanding and 
sympathy in the treatment of young of- 
fenders, but much harm has resulted from 
treating such youngsters as pathological. 
It has engendered self-pity. It has led 
them to demand conditions for ‘going 
straight” and to make excuses for going 
wrong. 

The problem, contended Judge Perkins, 
is rather one of education with boys who 


are, by and large, quite normal. No 
matter how “they got that way,” the de- 
linquent must accept responsibility for his 
acts and work out his own rehabilitation, 
under, of course, wise guidance. Probation 
officers and other adult leaders who un- 
dertake this job of leadership must know 
psychology, to be sure, but they must 
possess experience, skill and natural ability 
to handle behavior problems. The real 
day-to-day work of restoring these young- 
sters to right living and good citizenship is 


done by the settlements and the boys 
clubs, Judge Perkins said. 

Court hearings for a young delinquent 
should be speedy and personal. The 
scheme for his reformation should be 
worked out at once. It is better, Judge 
Perkins added, to make the detailed study 
of the boys after starting the treatment 
The probation officer must get to know the 
boy and his family thoroughly, and place 
him in the groups and activities best cal: 
culated to inspire him with right purposes, 
to develop his character and to cultivate 
his self-control. 


James Cameron Duncan—An Appreciation 


The Worcester Ministerial Association 
adopted at its last meeting, in February, 
the following resolution on the death of 
its moderator and well-loved leader, Dr. 
James C. Duncan, which occurred on 
Monday, February 8, at Clinton, Mass., 
and has spread a copy on its records. 

The death of James Cameron Duncan, 
for many years our inspiring and devoted 
leader, has brought to our consciousness a 
sense of loss that is keen and deep. His 
genial presence will long be missed by those 
who knew him well, and the loss of his 
warm friendship will be mourned by a great 
many in our midst. He had a truly mar- 
velous gift for friendship, and he was a 
true friend, often the older brother, even 
the thoughtful father. 

No needy soul ever left the table of his 
affection unrefreshed. Until the last hour 
of his earthly sojourn his friendship up- 
lifted our hearts. His many deeds of un- 
recorded kindnesses and helpfulness may 
fail to come to light, but his friendly spirit 
and the depth and the sincerity of this 
spirit will long be remembered. 

Our brother bore within him the ever- 
youthful spirit. Age set no bounds to his 
thinking; his accumulated, rich store of 
experience did not narrow the horizon of his 
vision. He was always trying to under- 
stand sympathetically the vital problems 
of our day. And yet, he was always care- 
ful not to be swayed by the flashing but 
passing fads of up-to-date thinking. 

His was a deeply spiritual nature, and 
the church as representing the spiritual 
temple of God was his great concern. To 
use his own words: ‘‘The greatest essential 
of religion is worship and the spiritual life.” 

The dominant desire and aim in his life 
was to awaken in the hearts of men this 
fundamental truth: to unite the soul of man 
with God in the spirit of worship. 

Our departed brother was a real leader, 
and his influence has richly overflowed the 
boundaries of his parish. Though ever 
modest and unassuming, yet his counsel 
has often borne rich fruit. Throughout 
this Conference, and far beyond its limits, 
the quiet but forceful effect of his leader- 
ship has been felt and will continue to be 
remembered. 

He also had the true leader’s amazing 


capacity for work. Though leaving the 
impression of being a man of leisure, he 
always managed to crowd into the too- 
short hours of a busy day an amazing 
amount of worth while work. He loved 
work—the work of the minister. Of him it 
may be said that he was 2 minister in the 
deepest and widest sense of the word. 
Our loss is great. We have lost a 
friend, a youthful spirit, an inspiring spir- 
itual personality, a devoted lover of the 
Church and an able leader. But our loss is 
sweetened by the blessed memories which 
he has indelibly inscribed on our hearts. 
Ivan A. Klein. 
Maczxwell Savage. | 
Joseph N. Pardee 


* * 


TWO IMPORTANT MEETINGS 


In order that the clergy and laity of Nev 
Hampshire Unitarian churches may be 
thoroughly familiar with the many issues 
with which they will be confronted at the 
next annual meeting of the America 
Unitarian Association in May, Rev. Irving 
W. Stultz, minister-at-large in New Hamp 
shire, has arranged two meetings to be 
held in Concord, under the auspices of the 
ministry-at-large, at which these important 
matters can be discussed. 

The first meeting will take place on the 
evening of Tuesday, April 6, when Mrs 
Thomas G. Rees, president of the Genera 
Alliance, will speak on ‘‘Denominational 
Integration.’’ At the second meeting, or 
Tuesday evening, May 6, Dr. William | 
Nichols, chairman of the Interim Com 
mission, will present for discussion th 
amendments which are to be acted upot 
this year at the annual meeting in Boston 

* % 


HOLY WEEK SERVICES : 

There will be special services at Arling 
ton Street Church, Boston, Mass., durin: 
Holy Week, as follows: Thursday evening: 
at 8 o’clock, conducted by Rev. Dan, 
McL. Greeley, and Good Friday at noon 
conducted by Dr. Samuel A. Eliot, in th 
chapel. On Easter afternoon at 5 o’cloc’ 
in the church, there will be a dramatic se 
vice depicting a history of faith in fiv 
visions, with a special musical prograr 
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IS NEUTRALITY POSSIBLE? 
Regardless of the action which may be 
jaken by Congress before this bibliography 
‘js published, every American citizen should 
“:arefully ponder the question as to the 
‘#oossible action to be taken by this country 
(Jn the event of another major war. For 
‘}hat reason the Department is publishing 
\he following list of books and pamphlets 
iMealing with various aspects of the question 
‘written from differing points of view. 

Everett M. Baker, Chairman, 

Robert C. Dexter, Secretary, 
Department of Social Relations, 
American Unitarian Association. 


yCan We Be Neutral? By A. W. Dulles 
i), and H.F. Armstrong, Council of Foreign 
Relations, 1936 (published by Harpers), 
186 pp. $1.50. 
An authoritative and readable state- 
ment of the history and present prospects 
of American neutrality. The appendix 
gives the laws, proclamations, and 
proposed bills to January, 1936. 
Neutrality Revision Before Congress. 
By Elion Atwater, Digest Press, American 
University Graduate School, New York 
City. 
A good statement of the arguments for 
mandatory and for discretionary neu- 
trality. 
4Can We Stay Out of War? By Phillips 
§ Bradley, W. W. Norton and Company, 
Inc., New York City, 1986, $2.75. 
A plea for mandatory neutrality. 
#War Tomorrow—Will We Keep Out? 
' Headline Book, Foreign Policy Associa- 
tion, 8 West 40th Street, New York City, 
1935, 25 cents. 
A graphic popular presentation of the 
factors involved. 
‘Chaos or Reconstruction? By R. L. 
Buell, Foreign Policy Association, Jan- 
uary, 1987. 25 cents. 
An excellent survey of world forces mak- 
ing for peace and war. The last chapter 
gives the significance and possibilities 
of American policies, with special at- 
tention to neutrality. Bs EN 
recommended. 
‘American Neutrality. By L.L. Wright, 
Nationai League of Women Voters, 726 
Jackson Place, Washington. 1935, 15 
cents. 
A clear summary of the history of neu- 
4 trality and proposed measures. May be 
i supplemented with 
'Reference Memorandum on Neutral- 
ity (same address, 1936, 10 cents) which 
analyzes the oe of ieee and 1936. 
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YOU WHO ARE YOUNGER 

A fair comparison, I think, is this. As 
education needs schools, colleges and uni- 
| _versities, so religion needs churches. You 
a can say truthfully that some of the world’s 
4 most educated men never had much if any 
{| schooling. It is also true that some of the 
world’s most religious men have been 
i) found outside the churches. But in both 


eases they have been intrinsically great 
U 


souls and so few that you can count them 
on the fingers of your hands. But do you 
classify yourself with them? If so, then 
of course you need neither school nor 
church.— Maxwell Savage, Worcester, Mass. 


* * 


A. U. A. DIRECTORS MEET 


The meeting of the board of directors of 
the American Unitarian Association, held 
on Wednesday, March 10, concerned itself 
largely with the report of the joint recom- 
mendations of the Committee on Adminis- 
tration and of the Interim Commission on 
Planning and Review in regard to the pro- 
posed By-Laws of the Association to be 
acted upon in May. The board further 
considered changes in its own By-Laws, 
adopting a new set with the changes in- 
corporated. 

A report by the Committee on Adult 
Education concerning the establishment 
of a National Unitarian Forum was pre- 
sented to the board and the general project 
was commended to the next administration. 

The president was authorized to appoint 
a committee to consider the advisability of 
conducting a Unitarian exhibit at the 
World’s Fair to be held in New York in 
1939: 

On the recommendation of the Social 
Relations Committee, the board author- 
ized the acceptance of the invitation ex- 
tended to the Association by Patriarch 
Prochazka of the Chekhoslovakian Church 
to have Dr. Robert C. Dexter, secretary 
of the Department of Social Relations of 
the Association, visit Prague next Septem- 
ber to assist the National Church in creat- 
ing a social relations department. 

In answer to the request of the Friends 
Service Committee that the endorsement 
of the board be given to a campaign to raise 
funds for food for the children in Spain, 
the board voted to lend its name and moral 
support to the Friends Service Committee 
for this project. 

The board sat in executive session. In 
view of the invitation from the Independ- 
ent Church of the Philippines, extended to 
the president on several occasions, it was 
voted to ask Dr. Cornish to visit the 
Philippines on behalf of the Association. 

Percy W. Gardner reported the cordial 
co-operation on the part of the British 
General Assembly with the Association 
in assisting the church at Prague to meet 
their financial obligations. 

A report was made on the situation of 
the church in Flint, Mich., on the basis of 
which the board voted to endorse the 
federation of the Unitarian and Congrega- 
tional churches in Flint as the First Con- 
gregational-Unitarian Church. 

The contribution of the Hubert Harrison 
Memorial Church, New York, was ac- 
cepted, thereby making the church a mem- 
ber of the Association. 

It was voted to distribute the income of 
the Frothingham Fund No. 2 for the year 
ending April 30, 1937, to the same schools 
which received it last year. 
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THE CHURCH ABROAD 
England— 
At a recent meeting of the Church As- 


sembly the Archbishop of York and the 
Bishop of Gloucester made statements on 
the preparatory work for the forthcoming 
world conference of the Universal Christian 
Council to be held in Oxford from July 12 
to 26 next. The Archbishop of York ex- 
pressed the view that there had never been 
a gathering for which so effective a prepar- 
ation had been planned and carried out. 
The deliberations of the conference would 
be very largely conducted in public and 
would deal with matters of immediate and 
urgent interest. The Archbishop of Can- 
terbury referred to the conferences of 
Oxford and Edinburgh as a sign of a grow- 
ing sense of the great Christian force in the 
world, and asked all members of the As- 
sembly to remember the conference in their 
pravers. 

Scotland— 

The Executive Committee of the Inter- 
national Union of Antimilitarist Ministers 
and Clergymen, which has branches in 
Holland, Switzerland, England, Scotland, 
France, Sweden, Norway and Denmark, 
has decided to hold the fourth international 
congress in Edinburgh, June 29 to July 1 
next, for the study of the subjects: Chris- 
tianity and the totalitarian state, the con- 
scientious objector, the League of Na- 
tions, sanctions and international police. 
In England, Scotland and America co- 
operation with the Fellowship of Recon- 
ciliation in several countries has been se- 
cured. The office of the International 
Union is at Ammerstol, Holland (sec.- 
treas., Rev. J. B. Th. Hugenholtz). 


Austria— 

The first Evangelical church to be built 
in Vienna for a number of years is the 
Parish Church House of the Reformed 
parish of West Vienna. It is to be named 
after the Swiss Reformer, Zwingli, thus 
giving expression to the bond that links 
the Reformed churchmen of Austria with 
their confessional brothers of Switzerland. 
Moreover, the parish of West Vienna is in 
this way making grateful acknowledgment 
of the fact that the church could not have 
been built without the active support 
which has come from Switzerland, and 
that only for that reason has it been pos- 
sible to complete it. The Swiss Relief As- 
sociation for the Evangelical Churches of 
Austria and its successive states has, under 
the calm leadership of Pastor Gantenbein, 
made it possible for the work to be begun; 
to Dr. Keller and the Central Office for 
Inter-Church Aid, Geneva, the church is 
indebted for its connections with Scotland 
and Holland; and the International Protes- 
tant Loan Association is contributing ac- 
cording to its means to help the matter 
forward. June 20 next is to be celebrated 
as the day on which the building will be 
dedicated. The Austrian wireless authori- 
ties have promised to broadcast the festival 
sermon and the words of consecration. 
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PULPIT EXCHANGE 


Rey. J. Harry Hooper, minister of the 
“Old Ship’ Chureh, Hingham, Mass., will 
sail with Mrs. Hooper on May 26 from 
Boston on the Cunard liner Scythia for a 
summer in England. He will exchange 
pulpits with Dr. Arnold H. Lewis, pastor 
of the Park Street Church, Hull, York- 
shire, the only Unitarian parish in that 
city of a quarter of a million population. 
Mr. Lewis has served the congregation for 
the past eleven years. 

Mr. and Mrs. Lewis will arrive in Hing- 
ham sometime before Sunday, June 6, and 
will stay until after August 29. Mr. and 
Mrs. Hooper will return to Hingham on 
Sept. 18. While the ministers are en route 
laymen will preach in the Hingham meeting- 
house. The “Old Ship’”’ church is famous 
as the oldest church structure in America 
to have been used without interruption 
for public worship. It was built in 1681. 

* * 


CHURCH NOTES 


A series of lectures, “‘An Historian Goes 
Abroad,” is being given before the Men’s 
Fellowship Group of All Souls’ Unitarian 
Church of Lowell, Mass., by Dr. Edwin 
Prince Booth of Boston University. The 
third lecture in the series was given on 
Monday, March 14, when Dr. Booth’s 
topic was “What Is Happening in the 
Balkans and Turkey.’ Supper was served 
by the women of the church. 

The fifth annual exhibition of art and 
handicrafts by members of All Souls’ 
Unitarian Church of New York, both am- 
ateur and professional, is being held in 
Fellowship Hall March 20 to 28 inclusive. 
A junior exhibit is added by the children 
of the Sunday school. 


oO 


PERSONALS 


Dr. W. Waldemar W. Argow, minister 
of May Memoria! Church, Syracuse, N. Y., 
has been appointed by the mayor of Syra- 
cuse to a committee to plan for the wider 
use of the schools for adult education, 
and the more extensive use of the parks 
and playgrounds in a new recreation pro- 
gram. 

Rev. Julius F. Krolfifer, minister of St. 
John’s Unitarian Church of Cincinnati, 
Ohio, will broadcast Sunday, April 18, from 
10 to 10.30 a. m., E.S. T., over the Colum- 
bia Broadcasting System on the Church of 
the Air program. The choir of St. John’s 
Church will take part in the program. 

Rev. Delos W. O’Brian, minister of the 
Unitarian church at Gardner, Mass., was 
coach for three one-act plays given recently 
by members of the Gardner Boat Club. 


Mrs. W. Waldemar W. Argow, wife of 
the minister of May Memorial Church, 
Syracuse, N. Y., is a member of the Hous- 
ing Commission of that city. This com- 
mission has been charged with the responsi- 
bility of making a thorough survey of the 
slums of the city, crime and juvenile de- 
linquency, and, on the basis of the result, 


of recommending the condemnation of cer- 
tain properties. Already over one hundred 
buildings have been torn down. Plans are 
now being pushed forward to erect low-rent 
cost buildings for the families who formerly 
occupied the buildings that have been de- 
molished. 
* * 


STUDENT WORK 


Rev. A. Powell Davies of the Commun- 
ity Church, Summit, N. J., visited three 
Maine colleges under the auspices of the 
Maine Unitarian Association and the 
Student Work Committee of the American 
Unitarian Association, March 8-11. He 
addressed public assemblies at Bowdoin 
and the University of Maine. Unitarian- 
Universalist student supper meetings, ad- 
dressed by Mr. Davies and followed by 
discussion and personal conferences, were 
held at Bowdoin College and Colby Col- 
lege and with the joint Orono and Bangor 
student center groups of the University of 
Maine. Mr. Davies spoke on the ‘‘Re- 
ligion of Tomorrow.’ In every case he 
received an enthusiastic reception. Alert 
and vigorous discussion followed his re- 
marks upon each occasion. Sargent Russell 
of the student group at Orono has been 
appointed a member of the Student Work 
Committee of the Maine Unitarian Asso- 
ciation. 

* * 

OUR FORUM 
(Continued from page 203) 

years, who are now going out with him, 
receive the appreciation they deserve? 
Perhaps so, and perhaps not. Does it 
mattersomuch? After all, we labor in this 
church of ours, if we are to labor with any 
effect at all, for the meat that doth not 
perish. I know at least one group of men 
who are going to appreciate Walter Hunt 
in a year or two from now if they do not 
now; and that is they who take over the 
load he has been carrying. And best of all, 
they will be able to count on his and our 
loyal support for a cause that is greater 
than we. 

John Clarence Petrie. 

Memphis, Tenn. 

* *K 
BOOK REVIEWS 
(Continued from page 202) 

Mr. Coyle gives Dr. Townsend credit for 
at least stirring us up on an important 
subject. But it would be difficult to sum 
up the question of economic soundness in 
the Townsend plan in fewer words than 
these: “It seems to show that there is 
no use in worrying for fear we shall have to 
pay $200 a month pensions when our own 
incomes average less than half as much.” 

Usually in writing a book review I have 
tocontend with an impulse to rewrite inmy 
own words what the author is saying, in 
order to increase the chance of its being in- 
telligible. In the present case, as is ob- 
vious, I have been under no such tempta- 
tion. 

Norman Hapgood. 


DR. HOLMES IN BOSTON 


Dr. John Haynes Holmes, minister of 
the Community Church of New York and 
former president of the Unitarian Fellow- 
ship for Social Justice, will address an 
open meeting at the American Unitarian 
Association building, 25 Beacon Street, 
Boston, Mass., on Monday, April 5, at 
10.30 a. m., on the subject “Unitarian 
Congregationalism—A Spiritual Democ- 
racy.” 

The meeting will be followed by discus- 
sion in which any minister is invited to 
take part. 


** * 
KING’S CHAPEL SERVICES 


Rev. Lawrence Clare, minister of the 
Church of the Messiah, Montreal, P. Q., 
Canada, will preach at the noonday ser- — 
vices of King’s Chapel, Boston, Tuesday 
to Friday, March 30-April 2. Mr. Clare 
will also preach at King’s Chapel at the 
Sunday service, April 4. There will be 
an organ recital by Raymond C. Robinson 
on Monday, March 29, at noon. 

* x 
IN THIS ISSUE 
Articles: 
Impressions of Central Europe, by 
Imre Domonkos 
How Should We Pray? by Arthur 
Newell Moore 
The Long Road, A Book Review, by 
W. Waldemar W. Argow, II 

Two Talents, by Cecil H. S. Will- 

son 


CONTRIBUTORS 


W. Waldemar W. Argow, II, is son of 
the Unitarian minister at Syracuse, 
N. Y., and a student at Antioch College, 
Yellow Springs, Ohio. 

Imre Domenkos is candidate for the de- 
gree of doctor of philosophy at Cornell, — 
having been one-time instructor in Ger- 
man at Oberlin College. He has served 
as trustee of the First Unitarian Society, 
Ithaca, N. Y. 

Arthur Newell Moore is minister of the 7 
Unitarian Society at Houlton, Maine. 


Lowell Institute 
Free Lectures in King’s Chapel 


BOSTON, MASS. 


RECURRENT PHASES OF THE 
RELIGIOUS EXPERIENCE 


Apr. 12. The Tide Turns Against Reason. 
Apr. 21 (Wed.). The Essential Reasonable. 
ness of an Irrationalist. Apr. 26. Some 
Attempts to Solve the Irrationalist’s Problem. 
May 3. The Dynamic and the Formal. 
May 10. The Rhythm of the Religious Life. 


JULIUS SEELYE BIXLER, Ph. D. 


Bussey Professor of Theology, Harvard University 


At 2.30 o’clock. Doors open at 2 o’clock, 
All seats FREE, and no tickets required 
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UNITARIAN VISITORS TO BOSTON 


Will find the following hotel worthy of patronage. 
It renders excellent service and provides a 
pleasant atmosphere for its guests 


Reserve Your Rooms in Advance 


‘hotel Bellevue 


Beacon Street, Boston 


Next to State House 
Rooms with running water $2.00 up 
Rooms with bath $3.00 up 


LEND A HAND SOCIETY 


Central Office, 101 Tremont St., Boston 
Incorporated 1892 


Founder, EDWARD EVERETT HALE, D.D. 
FORMS NEW LEND A HAND CLUBS 


Helps worthy, endorsed people in 
emergencies, cooperating with ex- 
isting agencies. Gives Vacations and 
Convalescent Care to aged and sick. 
Maintains Lend a Hand Book 
Mission. Supported by donations, 
subscriptions and income from Hale 
Endowment Fund. 

Donations and Bequests Earnestly Solicited 
REV. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT, President 
HENRY R. SCOTT, Vice president 
REV. HAROLD G. ARNOLD, Vice-president 
ROBERT H. LOOMIS, Treasurer 
MARY C. COBURN, Executive Secretary 
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It was a century ago that Victoria 
became Queen of England and it was 
in that same year—1837—that one of 
the longest established makers of 
church vestments, clerical tailors, 
academic and judicial robemakers 
began its long career. 

The House of Cox & Sons was es- 
tablished when the second Viscount 
of Melbourne, the Hon. William 
Lamb, was Prime Minister. Dis- 
raeli and Gladstone were in Par- 
liament, just beginning their march 
toward fame and power. The Duke 
of Wellington was still the toast of 
London for his victory over Napo- 
leon at Waterloo, and William How- 
ley, Archbishop of Canterbury, 
crowned Victoria a year later. 

It was in a small shop on South- 
ampton Street in the London busi- 
ness district that Cox & Sons began 
making correct vestments for the 
clergy and gowns for the faculties of 
the universities. The New York 
establishment was opened in 1876, 
and in 1894 Mr. Vining came into 
the firm, and the business thereafter 


yy: Fcontinued under the name of Cox 


Sons & Vining. 

From all over the world come re- 
4 quests for vestments and gowns to 
this century-old firm that began its 
existence with the reign of Victoria, 
and this year crowns a century of 
gervice to the Church and Clergy. 


COX SONS & VINING, INC. 
131 East 23rd Street, New York, N. Y. 


RADIO ANNOUNCEMENTS 


The following services will be broadcast 
during the coming week: 


Chicago, Ill., Dr. Preston Bradley, Sunday, 11 
a. m., Station WJJD, 1130 kilocycles. 


Eugene, Ore., Rev. Herbert Higginbotham, Sunday, 
2p. m., Station KORE, 1420 kilocycles. 


Los Angeles, Calif., Dr. Ernest Caldecott, Sun- 
day, 9a.m., P.S. T., Station KECA, 1430 kilocycles. 


Memphis, Tenn,, Rev. John Clarence Petrie, 
Tuesday, 12.45 p. m., Station WHBQ, 1370 kilo- 
cycles. 


New Bedford, Mass., Dr. E. Stanton Hodgin, Sun- 
day, 11 a. m., Station WNBH, 1310 kilocycles. 


Youngstown, Ohio, Rev. Ward B. Jenks, Tuesday 
and Thursday, 12.45 p. m., Station WKBN, 507 
kilocycles. 


Church Announcements 


BOSTON, MASS.—Arlington Street Church, 
Arlington and Boylston Streets. Rev. Dana McLean 
Greeley, minister, Rev. Samuel A. Eliot, D. D., 
minister emeritus. Sunday morning services at 11 
a.m. 

BOSTON, MASS.—King’s Chapel (1686). School 
and Tremont Streets. Rev. Palfrey Perkins, D. D., 
minister; chorus of men’s voices, Raymond C. Rob- 
inson, organist and choirmaster. 11 a.m. Morning 
prayer and sermon by Dr. Perkins. Holy Com- 
munion. 

Week-day services, 12 noon. Monday, organ 
recital by Mr. Robinson; Tuesday to Friday, March 
30-April 2, Rev. Lawrence Clare, Church of the 
Messiah, Montreal, Canada. 

NEW YORK—ALL SOULS CHURCH (1819). 
80th Street and Lexingtoa Ave. Dr. Minot Simons. 
minister. Welcome to friends and visitors. Sunday 
service, 11 a.m. Church School, 9.45 and 11 a. m. 


What is Oxford, England 


Aside from being the meetingplace of the 


Twelfth International Congress 


of Religious Liberals 


August 3 
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THE TOWN 


1000 years ago its growth 
began from the straggling vil- 
lage surrounding the church 
where its patron saint, F'rides- 
wide, worshiped. 


William the Conqueror real- 
ized its strategic importance 
as a border town and utilized 
it. 

Known as the “city of spires” 
it is also famous as the “city 
of bells.” 


THE UNIVERSITY 


It comprises 21 colleges for 
men and 4 for women. 


The buildings present a 
pageant of architectural ex- 
amples from the time of the 
Se2xons. 


Great men and movemenis 
have been fostered here. 


Each college building has its 
own claim to distinction. 


Better decide now to go and make your reservation by 


sending a deposit fee of $25 to 


THE TOUR 


25 Beacon Street =2: He 
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Pleasantries 


The ancestors of the Daniel B—— 
family will meet on Sunday at Edgemont 
Park for their annual reunion.—Haston 


paper. 

“Oh, yes, Wilbur and I have been se- 
cretly engaged for four months.” 

“When are you going to tell him?’’— 
Exchange. 

* * 

Husband (arriving home late): “Can’t 
you guess where I’ve been, dear?” 

Wife: “I can—but go on with your 
story.”’—Exchange. 

oe 

“T’ve heard that Mr. Jones walks in his 
sleep.” 

“Fancy that, and they with two auto- 
mobiles.’’—E xchange. 

ok * 

Luttrell: ‘ (li have you know my friend 
Helen is getting a man’s wages.” 

Owen: ‘‘Well, well—I didn’t know she 
was married.’’—Hachange. 

Pe 

The League of Nations is certainly an 
impulsive outfit. A recent bulletin says the 
League has reached the conclusion that the 
Spanish war is a threat to peace.—Troy 
(N. Y.) Record. 

“And how was Aunt Agnes this morn- 
ing?” 

“T’m blest if I ean remember.”’ 

“Never mind, darling, as long as you 
inquired.”’—Punch. 

* * 

Fool drivers have honked us poor 
pedestrians into such a state of nervous- 
ness that if Gabriel were to cut loose sud- 
denly with a loud toot on his trumpet, 
we’d all jump plumb to hell.—Olin Miller 
in the Atlanta Journal. 

Two drunks were babbling about cradle 
days as they leaned heavily against the bar. 

“You know,” said one, ‘when I was 
born I only weighed a pound and a half 
and that’s a fac’.”’ 

“You don’t shay,’ said the other. ‘Did 
you live?” 

“Did I live!’ exclaimed the first. ‘‘Shay, 
man, you ought to shee me now!’’—Boston 
Transcript. 

* * 

Cullen Clewes tells it for real. Movie 
producer was giving a beach party at his 
Malibu place and Frances Dee, venturing 
too far out into the surf, got swamped. 
Before they brought her in she went un- 
conscious. 

Two lifeguards were working over her 
when the host walked up. 

“What are you doing?” 

“We're giving her artificial respiration.” 

“Like hell you will. There’s going to be 
nothing artificial around here. You give 
her the genuine. I can afford it.’’—Beau 
Broadway in the New York Morning Tele- 
graph. 


DIRECTORY 


Of Religious, Educational, Social and Charitable Organizations which 


receive the support of Unitarians 


The Meadville 
Theological School { 


Founded 1844 7 


trains for the liberal ministry of 
today. Association with the Uni- 
versity of Chicago adds to the 
School’s own curriculum a wide | 
variety of subjects. 
tion address 


President Sydney B. Snow, D. D. 
5701 Woodlawn Ave., Chicago 


April 11 Is Sunday | 
And the 18th anniversary of the found- | 
ing of the League. Why not join with | 
Greater Boston League members in ob- | 
| serving the anniversary by special service 
and sermon? Write us for suggestions. | 


UNITARIAN LAYMEN’S LEAGUE 
25 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. CAPitol 1230 


ANNUAL CONTRIBUTIONS for 
ministers’ pensions are due for this fiscal 
year. $10,000 at least is needed if pay 
ments are to be maintained at the present 
rate, and more to increase them. 

Please send your gift promptly to the 
treasurer of the 


UNITARIAN SERVICE PENSION SOCIETY 


ALBERT A. POLLARD, Treasurer 
180 Longwood Avenue > ete 


A USEFUL SERVICE 


Books, stereopticon 
slides, costumes of all 
kinds for religious and 
dramatic purposes, are 
available at the offices 
of the Department of 
Religious Education. 


American Unitarian Association 
25 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 


THE CHILDREN’S MISSION TO CHILDREN 
Founded in 1849 by Unitarian children for 
children of all races and creeds 

Helps children in difisalty. Cooperates with 
hospitals in foster-home care for invalid children. 


Mrs. ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL, President. 
PHILIP NICHOLS, Vice-President. 

Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT, Clerk. 

PAUL C, CABOT, Treasurer. 


MISS ELIZABETH E. BISSELL, General Secretary. 
20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


WHEN SENDING CHANGE 
of address 
Send New and Old One and allow 
8 to 10 days notice 


Boston, Mas 


The 
CHRISTIAN REGISTER 
25 Beacon Street, Boston 


Introducing 
The Register 

r LEASE enter my subscription at your 

To New Friends Introductory Rate of 26 issues for one 


dollar. I enclose check or currency. 
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